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The  name  St.  John  has  suffered  many  changes  as  shown 
the  Geneoiogy  book  in  the  Public  Library  In  Syracuse 
Hew  York.  Therewas.  Sent! on,  Senshon,  Senfcion,  Senshion, 

Seynt  Jaun,  Sejcnt  Joh^i  Saint  John,  and  de  St.  John,  the 
latter  being  used  and  discontinued  and  used  again  from  time 
to  t-’me .  Lany  of  these  changes  were  probably  caused 

by  the  illiteracy  of  members  of  the  family.  If  they  comfcd 
not  read  or  write  or  spell  and  in  many  instances  could  not 
nroperly  talk  the  English  language  it  is  not  surprising 
the  name  was  often  misspelled.  There  were  cases  «„hcre 

the  name  would  be  wrong  for  two  or 
return  to  the  original.  This 

some  one  who  could  read  had  found 
it  when  writing  his  own  name. 

The  *def  in  the  name  seems  to  have  been  some  kind 
stination  in  Prance  as  the  following  yill  show. 


three  generati ons  and 
was  doubtless  because 

out  theerror  and  corrected 


%’a/d1 3 


xi 


ng  will  she 


YJas  born 
in  1066 


de  Pilgiers 
the  father 


William  de  St.  John. 

in  Normandy  Prance  abot  1040  and  came  to  England 
He  was  Normandy  Baron  and  was  either  William 
the  Conqueror  who  conquered  England  in  1066  or  came  to 
England  with  him.  He  seems  from  the  record  to  have 
been  a  man  of  authority  •  He  married  Olivia 
in  1060  while  still  living  in  Kormany  and  was 
of  two  children,  Thomas  and  John. 

o\ 

John  (de;  St.  John 

Was  the  second  son  oi  William  and  born  in  Normandy  in 
France  about  1065.  He  cirne  into  possession  by  inheritance 
possibly  through  his  wifes  family  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Holmas,  Suffolk  County  England  and  became  a  Baron 
or  large  employer  of  labor.  His  wifes  name  is  not  given 
but  he  was  the  father  of  three  children,  Roger,  Thomas 
and  Avoris.  t>f 

Roger  (de)  St.  John 

Was  born  in  Holmas  about  1090  and  married  Cecily  de  Kaya 
about  1125.  Her  father  was  Lord  of  the  Lanor  of  Holmas 
in  Suffolk  County.  Roger  inherited  the  title  of 

Baron  and  they  had  twn>;  children  three  children  William, 

Robert  and  Lurial.  The  two  boys  died  without  children  and 


Lurial  ( St .  John)  de  Orville 

Was  born  about  1135  and  married  Reginald  de  Orville  about 
1152.  They  were  parents  of  a  daughter  Label. 

Label  de  Orville 

was  born  in  Holmas  about  1155and  married  Adam  de  Port 
about  1175.  They  had  a  son  William. 

William  de  Port. 

Was  born  in  Koltnac  or  Basing  about  1180  and  taking  the 
name  St.  John  (note  the  de  is  dropped  here)  became  The 
Baron  of  Basing  and  married  Godchild  Pagahol  about  1200. 
They  had  three  children,  Robert  Jeffry  and  Adam  de  St. 
John  (  again  using  the  de). 


Was  born  in 


*  RoV 
Suffolk  Cm 


■rt  de  St.  John 
nty  about 


205 


and  because  his 


I  r«  ,  ,1"  “  ’  j  *'•  iX  r  a  -in 


father  was  a  Baron  was  given  the  title  Lord  of  Basing*  Ke 
married  Agnes  de  Cantilope  about  1227  and  they  had  two  children 
William  end  John. 

William  St.  John  (again  the  de  is  dropped) 

Was  b$rnn  in  Suffolk  County  about  1230  and  married  Isabel 
Cobmartin  about  1252.  -They  moved  to  Glamorganshire  in  Wales 
and  were  parents  of  two  children,  William  who  died  in  youth 
and  Sir  John,  (note  the  Sir  in  front  of  the  name) 

Sir  John  St.  John  (l) 

Was  born  in  Glamorganshire  Wales  about  1255  and  married 
Beatrice  Boyce  about  1275.  They  had  one  son  whDxxinJfcEx 
took: htsxfaihKrKxiuuEE  Alexander  who  later  took  his  fathers 
name  Sir  John. 

Sir  John  St.  John  (2) 

Was  born  in  Glamorganshire  about  1280  and  amrried  Elizabeth 
Humf reville  about  1300.  They  had  a  son  who  was  named  Sir 
John. 

Sir  John  St.  John  (3) 

Was  born  in  Wales  probably  Glamorganshire  about  1305.  He 
marri ed  Isabel  Pavely  about  1328  and  they  had  a  son  named 
Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliver  $1)  John  (1) 

Was.  born  in  Wales  either  Glamorganshire  or  Penmark  about 
1330  and  became  Lord  of  Penmark  in  Wales.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Belabors  (  the  de  is  here  included  in  the  name) 
about  1353  and  they  one  son  named  again  Sir  Oliver  John. 

Sir  John  St.  John  (4) 

Was  born  *n  Penmark  Wales  about  1355  and  parried  Elizabeth 
Pav/Xett  about  1378.  They  had  a  son  Sir  Oliver. 

Sir  Oliver  St.  John  (2) 

Was  born  in  Penmark  about  1380  and  they  moved  to  Bedford¬ 
shire  either  in  England  or  Wales.  He  married  Eargaret 
Beauchamp  about  1401.  They  had  a  large  family  only  two 
Sir  John  and  Oliver  being  mentioned  by  name. 

Sir  John  St.  John  (5) 

Was  born  in  Bedfordshire  about  1405  and  amrried  Alice 
Bradshaw  about  1426.  Only  one  son  is  mentioned  again 
Sir  John. 


Sir  John  St.  John  (6) 

Was  born  in  Bedfordshire  about  1430  and  married  Sibyl 
Llorgan  (whose  father  held  a  title  in  Wales)  about  1453. 
They  had  several  daughters  but  the  names  of  only  three 
sons  are  mentioned.  Sir  John,  Sir  Oliver  and  Alexander. 

Sir  John  St.  John  (7) 

Was  born  In  Bedfordshire  England  about  1455  rnd  mr.rried 
Barge  rjr  Waldegr&ve  about  1478.  Only  one  s  on  1  s  mentioned 
Sir  Oliver. 


. 

4 


. 


Sir  Clover  John  (3) 

Was  horn  either  in  Bedfordshire  or  Bletsoe  about  1480.  He 
was  made  Lord  Baron  of  Bletsoe  about  1550.  He  married 
Agnes  Fisher  about  1503  several  daughters  but  only  four 
sons  are  mentioned  by  name,  Lord  John,  Sir  Oliver, 

Thomas  and  Francis. 

Sir  Oliver  St.  John  (4) 

Was  born  in  Bedfordshire  about  1505  and  ®arri ed  Dorothy 
Read  about  1528.  They  had  one  son  who  was  named  just  plain 
John. 

John  St.  John  (l) 

’7 a s  born  in  Bedfordshire  about  1530  and  married  Mary  Fritz 
Jeffry  about  1500.  They  named  their  one  son  John. 

John  St.  John  (3)2 

’Vac  born  In  Bedfordshire  about  1555  and  married  Isabel  DEcsurtn 
Decourtney  about  1577,  There  were  two  sons  named  Hugh  and 
William. 

Hugh  de  St.  John  (here  again  the  de) 

Was  born  in  Hampshire  or  Sussex  about  1580  and  msrried 
(name  not  given)  about  1603 •  There  is  no  record  of  any 
children  except  Mx±±h bw  Matthias. 

Matthias  St.  John. 

Was  bejrn  in  Sussex  England  about  1605  and  came  to  America 
in  1631.  The  first  record  in  America  gived  his  name  as 
Matthias  Sension.  He  settled  In  Dorchester  Massachusetts 
and  was  a  bondsman  to  some  one.  I  coludnt  find  the  name 
and  probably  he  bound  himself  out  to  some  one  tho  paid 
his  passage  from  England. 

He  was  made  a  freeman  or  set  free  from  the  bond  In  1634 
and  was  given  a  grant  of  20  acres  of  land  In  1635  In 
Dorchester  ^ass. 

The  records  show  that  In  1636 (and  here  I  copy  from  the 
record)  Matthias  Sension  was  ordered  to  keepe  the  cowes 
this  yeere  to  begin  the  17th  day  of  April  and  to  continue 
the  keep  el  ng  of  them  till  iaf' ihem  the  15th.  day  of 
November  to  have  for  his  paye  In  keepeing  5  shills  the 
heade  for  as  many  as  brought  in,  the  s&yed  M  shills  p 
(probably  meaning  per)  heade  to  be  payed  one  third  in 
hande  one  third  in  halfe  the  tyrae  and  one  third  at  the 
ende  of  the  tyme.’ 

Either  there  was  no  record  of  his  v/ifes  name  or  marriage 
date  or  I  missed  it.  He  moved  to  Windsor  Connecticut 

in  1640  and  was  granted  a  tract  of  land  which  was 
recorded  in  the  ’Book  of  Figures’. 

He  became  a  man  of  grei t  authority  both  In  Church  and 
State  and  in  1654  moved  to  Norwalk  Conn.  He  had  several 
children  hut  I  only  recorded  the  name  of  our  direct 
ancestor  Matthew. 

His  Will  made  inl669  is  a  masterpiece  ofOld  literature 
and  I  have  the  promise  of  a  copy  of  it. 


; 


Matthias  (Senshon)  3t.  John 

?*as  born  in  Horwalk  Conn,  in  1630  and  died  in  Windsor  Conn 
in  1728,  (8  years  of  age.  His  wifes  name  was  supposed  to 
be  Elizabeth  St.  John  a  first  cousin.  Here  again  I  didnt 
get  the  names  of  the  children. 

One  position  to. which  he  was  appointed  was  *  fence  viewer* 
a  very  responsible  position  and  I  noticed  several  of  the 
different  generations  had  been  appointed  to  the  same  job. 

At  town  meeting  on  October  5th.  1667  he  was  appointed  to 
watch  the  cattle  and  ’fetch*  them  in  at  noon  and  for  failure 
he  would  be  fined  2  s  and  the  money  given  to  the  town. 

At  one  time  his  land  holdings  were  deeded  to  his  son  and 
registered  as  ’Sticky  Plains’  The  names .Senshon  nad  St. 

John  seemed  to  be  intermingled  and  to  be  in  the  same  families. 
Under  a  caption  headed  ’eare  Marks’  I  found  the  following 
’  Matthew  Sent! on  Slippe  cut  oft  of  the  inside  of  the 
neerand.  a  slitt  right  right  down  oft  the  oft  eare*  dated 
May  30  1655. 

There  were  pages  of  other  histiry  but  no  place  where  I  could 
find  any  reason  f tsv  the  ’Hare  Marks’ 

He  Viad  several  children  but  I  recorded  only  one  named 
Mat  ik  {2  w .  iia  t  th  i  as . 

Matthias  (Senshon)  St.  John 

Mas  born  in  Windsor  Co.,  in  1668  and  died  in  Milton  Conn, 
in  1748  aged  80  years.  He  married  Rachel  Lou ton  in  1690. 

The  marriage  record  reads  ’Rachel  Bouton  married  to  Matthias 
Sens l on.  He  owned  land  in  Flaxhill  Conn,  in  1699  and 
received  from  the  town  2  s  6  d  because  they  burned  his  woods. 
In  1700  he  was  appointed  ’Brum  Beater  on  the  Sabbath  Bay*. 

He  was  granted  the  privilege  £o  of  building  shelter  for  his 
horses  near  the  meeting  house  providing  he  didnt  obstruct 
the  passageway  ,  Bor  this  he  was  to  sweep  the  meeting  house 
from  1703  to  1705.  He  was  a  gstarnd  juror  <n  1714  end  was 
sexton  of  the  Corigrgati  onal  Church  at  35  s  a  year  about  1717. 
His  son  Matthew  was  the  direct  descendant. 


Matthew 

Was  born  in  Horwalk  Conn 
in  17558  aged  fcSxyEsxB. 
Whitney  in  Horwalk  Conn. 


St.  John 
,  In  1686 


(  note  the  name) 
and  died  in  Sharon 


Jonn 


aged  69  years.  He  married  Anna 
lUrw&i.*.  uv.m.  in  1709.  She  died  in  1772  aged 
83  years.  He  bought  a  large  section  of  land  from  the 
Indians  named  Ridgefield  in  1708.  He  held  many  important 
positions  and  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  United  States 
Army  about  1727.  There  were  several  pages  of  record  oi 
his  doings.  He  moved  to  Sharon  in  1745. 

I  have  record  of  one  son  Mark  although  they  severs-  children. 


Mark  St.  John 

born  in  Ridgefield  Conn. August  18th  1715  and  died  in 
Stockb ridge  Massachusetts  December  20th  1770  aged  55  years. 
He  married  Hannah  Brown  oi  .ilton  Conn,  in  17o^  pric  w 
died  July  7th.  1745.  He  then  married  Anna  Gay  oi 

Sharon  Conn,  in  1 7 47 . 

/ nna  Gav  St.  John  was  the  mother  of  the  generations 
following.  Mark  was  collector  of  tolls  in  Sharon  Conn, 

in  1758.  He  joined  the  church  at  Wilton  Conn,  in  1377 

uqog  /  .toqsuag)  se 


■ 


(didnt  Bay  whatb  one)  and  moved  to  Gharon  in  1746*  ]'e 
joined  a  church  there  in  1769.  His  mother  was  made  admin- 
of  hie  estate  which  showed  pn  inventory  of  several 
i i i e r e  w as  listed  every  th i  ng  one  could  i  ui agi  n e 
several  pages,  Bibles,  Hymn  Books,  Vine  Cosirs, 
ds  farm  utensils  nnd  peruoanl. 


is  tr  ci>  tor 
pages • 
covering 
all  ki 


I  recorded  only  one  sen  Thaddeus. 


1  Vi addeuu  G  t .  J oh n 

has  born  in  Sharon  Conn*  on  December  Go rd  1747  and  died  in 
Caunovia  Dev/  Tork  in  18:15  aged  78  years*  He  married  Polly 
(jolt  (no  date  or  ocher  information}*  He  bought  50  cares 
from  the  Indians  December  11th  1771*  They  had  a  large  family 
but  I  recorded  only  one  Asahel  who  later  changed  his  name 
to  Azcl. 

iiSel  St*  John  was  born  i  n  Cor.novi  a  lew 
York  Darch  P 7th  1770  and  m^rridi  ed  in  Auetinborgh  Cl.’  o  (no 
date  given}  .He  married  F.Tecfca  St*  John  a  first  cousin 
(no  date).  They  were  the  parents  of  1:  children  (see 
later  record)  of  whom  Alan son  was  our  direct  ancestor. 


as  born 


Alans cn  St*  John 
Fab lus  i n  .nondags> County 


fifi  ,/v; J.  ti  i  .  >•  i' w.i-/  a.  s»  !  u  .*)WA*ui^iOb'  ut.uu  wjr  (. ’V  YOfiT  JUT16  T  ^fld  • 

181  and  died  at  Flushing  ^eneoee  County  Michigan  January 
8th.  1884.  He  wps  married  to  ^rie  Ho  bins  January  88th. 

IP  7.  They  spent  the  first  three  years  o;f  their  married 
life  at  Fablns  where  their  first  child  Henry  was  born. 
The  narrator  has  driven  through  this  section  of  hew  fork 
axid.1t  is  known  as  the  most  hilly  portion  of  the  state. 

In  18T  Alaua  on  and  ^arie.  left  their  home  and  fri  ends 
;,t  Vabiuu  and  barvely  facing  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  taavel  Hi  that  day, went  either  by  ox  or  hors<  team  to 
Anatinborgh,  Deal  an  County  Ohio. There  1b  no  record  of 
their  ct&y  in  Ohio  except  h  £&  c.f  ther  foil owe u  him  there 
and  died  there  as  recorded  above.  Hearing  of  the,  vest 
regions  of  government  lands  in  chi  gun,  he  got  .ogewocr 
t  he  could  carry  in  a  wagon  and  nil  out  185./  ,wi  \h  k..-. 
v/i  f e  and  six  cMltfrun  wad*-  tvs  way  to  what  wee  tutn  a 
new  unbroken  wi  demess  •  Few  ofl  us  living  today  can  even 
in  a  small  measure,  realise  what  such,  u  journey  r-i can t . 
■I’hey  arrived  eventually  In  Plint.lt  was  tnere  In  1°^- 
•;n  the  unbroken  forest,  they  began  the  building  of  a 
home  that  was  the  beglnfng  of  what  we  fcaday  enjoy.  ^ 

Tie  modern  house,  the  spacious  barns,  tue  broau 
free  from  stump  and  stone  and  teeming  with  an  tb  undone e 
of  foods  tuffs ,  speak  to  us,  the- fifth  and  sixth  genaiu  one  , 
of  their  untiring  effort,  and  we  should  bow  in  reverance 
to  those  who  have  made  this  prosperity  possible. 

(He cord  of  the  children  of  Azel  and  Aiec-a  et.  «orm 

omitted  above) 

Gaily,  born  Dureh  1.8th  1798  died  August  PdthlBlT 
jul  la,  V)  o rn  Au gu r,  t  P: A  th .  1 7  c  9  di  ed  •  Ca rh'c  8  th  Ik > *  • 

Alan  son,  born  June  ??nd  1801  died  January  GtV  1884. 
Cyrus  horn  Harch  9th.  1808  died  April  99th  185'*. 

Iripets  born  April  4th.  1805  died  seme  date. 

By lv anus  born  November  ith.  1806  died  "pril  rist  184'** 
Hiram,  born  June  l:’th.  ’•  '09  died  starch  01st  1-'10. 

roline  lorn  February  »  ith.  1811,  '•ied  April  O  11  1887 


. 


. 


Samuel,  born  August  12th*  1814,  died  .August  ?.r,th.  1814. 

Lois  ,  born  October  21st.  1816  ,  d^’  ed  November  16th.  1901. 

Alans  on  St.  John  vms  n  powerfully  built  uv.  n,  being  six  feet 
and  one  incn  tall  i  nd  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds. 

?Te  was  a  large  boned  spare  built  man  2ho  h- d  the  reoutation 
of  doing  as  much  work  as  two  ordinary  men.  being  obliged  to 
cut  his  through  the  forest,  he  naturally  became  skilled  with 
the  axe,  in  fact  that  skill  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
comment  by  his  children  in  their  later  years, 
liany  of  their  friends  a  relatives  had  already  moved  to  what 
was  then  known  aa  the  wilds  cf  Michigan  and  so  in  1839  they 
made  their  way  by  horse  team  and  with  their  six  children 
to  Flint  Village.  Flint  at  that  time  consisted  of  only  thret 
or  four  frame  houses,  some  Indian  V*  gwrons  and  log  shacks, 
be  bought  seme  supplies  at  the  trading  post  which  was  also 
the  hotel ,  among  his  supplies  being  a  dpu&re  pumpkin  pie, 
the  only  pie  In  the  village. 

Be  then  continued  his  journey  toward  what  is  now  Flushing 
until  he  came  to  the  home  of  a  cousin,  David  Penoyed  by  name 
who  lived  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Binkley  farm  about  one 
mile  east  of  Flushing.  Here  he  and  his  family  rested  for  s. 
short  time  while  Alanson  looked  around  for  a  place  to  make 
hie  home.  He  decided  on  what  la ted  became  known  aa  the 
Alanson  St.  John  farm  .  There  was  a  road  only  to  the  Jim 
"osie  farm  about  one  mile  south  west  of  Flushing  and  it  is 
said  he  literally  cut  hi  s  way  through  the  forest  Rout  two 
more  miles  to  his  new  home.  Th i s  home  consisted  of  160  acres 
of  land  and  was  all  an  unbroken  wilderness,  there  being;  only 
Indian  trails  following  the  streams,  bis  first  job  was  to  cut  th 
the  timber  and  vd  th  the  help  of  friends,  build  a.  log  shack 
to  house  his  family  duting  that  first  Michigan  winter. 

His  nearest  neighbor  ’was  two  miles  distant  and  it  la  reported 
folks  came  from  as  far  as  ten  miles  to  assist  in  the  building 
of  that  log  house. 

He  spent  his  first  winter  cutting  .brush  and  trees  so  that  he 
could  plant  a  garden  •  be  worked  for  others  much  of  the  time 
that  first  year  logging  r.nd  clearing  trio  received  in  payment 
such  commodities  and  er tablet  as  they  had  to  give  in  exchange 
for  work.  In  due  course  of  time  he  clearer  his  own  land  arpund 
the  cabin  and  used  the  logs  to  build  a  larger  and  better  log 
house,  covering  this  second  house  with ’pine  shakes ' •  There 
was  no  pine  on  his  farm  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  five  miles 
to  get  the  pine  to  roof  his  new  home.  These  ’shakes  were 
split  pine  slabs  xbsni  were  about  two  feet  long  and  six  to 
eight  inches  wide  and  were  lapped  about  half  and  nailed  to 
polls  laid  crosswise. 

People  began  to  move  on  to  the  surrounding  ’farms’  within  a 
couple  of  years  there  was  a  continuous  round  of  logging  bees 
it  being  necessary  to  build  borne  as  well  as  houses.  The 
houses  all  had  stone  fireplaces.  These  were  built  near  the 
outdlde  wall  of  the  house  and  a  stone  or  some time  a  stick 
and  mud  chimney  was  built  up  above  the  roof  along  the  outside 
of  the  logs.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 
these  chimneys  were  built  of  stone  sd th  clay  for  mortar  to 
about  three  feet  above  the  f  1  repleceand  finished  vith  sticks 


' 

s 


of  wood  laid  bo  form  a  souare  and  plastered  w’  th  wet  cloy  "both 

inside  and  outside  so  the  wood  would  not  burn# 

The  cooking  was  done  over  the  fireplace  in  a  kettle  hung  on  a 
crane  or  crooked  iron  wich  could  be  swung  away  from  the  ffre 
when  filling:  or  emptying.  Bread  was  baked,  potatoes  cooked  and 
meat  boiled  all  hi  this  same  kettle#  Comet  lutes  cal:e&  and ‘bread 
were  baked  by  heating  stones  as  hot  an  possible  and  then  they 
were  buried  vith  the  cn  ke  or  bread  dough  in  the  hot  ashes  or  in 
the  ground. 

It  wr;.B  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  be  obliged  to  shake  the  snow 
from  the  bed  clothes  before  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 

The  log  houses  « nd  barns  vu-re  built*  by  crossing  the  logs  i  t  the 
corners  and  it  was  nearly  always  Alan sons  job  to  notch  the  logs 
at.  the  corners  nc  they  would  fit  tightly  and  1-y  close  together. 

The  cracks  or  openings  between  the  logs  was  fill  id  inside  and  «u  ±ifx 
outside  with  clay  wet  '■■nd  mixed  1  n  bo  a  mortar  end  was  nearly  a; 
hard  as  stone  when  dried  by  the  sun  and  fire,  .indowe  Jn  many 
cases  were  holes  cut  through  the  logs  and  covered  with  thin 
white  cloth  to  let  in  the  light  end  keep  out  flies  and  uos  ■  ul  toes . 

In  winter  these  holes  were  boarded  up  tightly  to  keep,  out  the 
cold.  Then  impossible  to  get  sawed  lumber  for  doors  the  timber 
was  split  and  hewed  or  smoothed  with  an  axe  uiit-'l  It  was  of  the 
required  thickness,  the  hinges  on  the  doors  being  made  of  rnifcal 
skins  cured  or  dried  by  g  process  known  to  these  er.rly  settlers* 

The  door  swung  in  and  a  heavy  wooden  bar  was  placed  across  the 
inside  to  lock  the  doer  against  intruders  or  prowling  animals. 
Floors  were ‘made  of  small  logs  split  in  half  and  laid  the  round 
side  down,  the  top  side  being  smoothed  with  an  ’Adz1,  a  special 
tool  with  a  handle  made  for  that  purpose.  The  people  were  much 
troubled  by  wild  animals  and  veni son (deer  meat)  was  much  easier 
to  obtain  than  pork.  Beef  In  those  days  w«  s  considered  a  real 


luxury . 


dany  times  a  pack  or  drove  of  wolves  would  kill  a  deer 


mi  1 c  away 
gi  rl  l 
oil  v.ne 


n  oh 


near  eniugh  to  the  house  so  the  cottier  could  chase  them  with  gun 
dc£  in  thne  bo  got  the  better  parts  of  the  deer  before  leaving 
th e  carcass  to  the:  wolves. 

An  amusing  story  i.s  told  about  /lens on,  hearing  an  unusual  noise 
at  the  barn,  wen tout  to  find  a  bear  in  his  pTg  pen  after  his 
only  pig.  Be  had  no  ammunition  for  his  ’tauzsle  loader4  und  saying 
’Bruin  you  canr  have  my  pig’  he  climbed  into  the  pen  and  drove  the 
bear  out  with  a  club. 

At  another  time  he  had  been  at  a  neighbors  more  than  a 
to  help  butcher  (kill  pigs  for  food)  taking  one  of  his 
him  to  help  the  lady  .(their  job  being  to  strip  the  fat 
inwards  (guts)  of  the  pig  before  throwing  them  away). 

As  was  the  custom  when  a  neighbor  helped  at  a  butcherl ngAl&nson  was 
given  a  large  piece  of  fresh  pork  for  their  home  use,  and  e.e  it  was 
nearly  dark  and  their  path  was  through  the  woods, it  ook  some  real 
nerve  to  carry  a  piece  of  frebhmeat  that  the  wolves  could  smell 
for  miles.  The  way  lead,  through  a  strip  of  low  land  and  over  a 
small  stream  with  a  log  laid  across  tc  walk  on.  TV  e  vovcg  cofold  be* 
heard  plainly  in  the  woods  around  them  md  A1  arisen  c&id  to  the 
girl  ’  you  vllk  ahead  and  I’ll  walk  behind  and  keep  the  wolves 
away ’  adding  ’  Snap  you  cant  have  ny  meat’,  as  Vie  was  accos turner 
to  telling  the  story,  awolf  stepped  on  one  end  of  the  log  as  he 
stepped  off  the  other  end,  but  they  arrived  home  safely. 

Alans  on  would  chain  hi  c  oxen  to  a  stump  at  night  bo  Vie  could  find 


thcr.i  in  the  morning.  If  they,  cot  away  it  wov/ld  sometinr?  s  toke  a 
to  locate  them.  One  morning  >fhf  n  he  von f  out  to  release 
them  co  they  could  let  their  breakfast, 


■his ’hardy  man  of  the  forest  fought  and  conquered  the  new 
•y  makinglt  possible  for  us  today  to  eujoy  tne  luxuries  of 


t,  he  found  bear-  tracks 
nearly^a'f oot  longthe  iXcn  but  hey  were  ton  big  for  the  hear 

to  tackle. 

’.(Iras  thi 
country 

tin's  generation.  \  ,  . 

Cue  of  h -  a  ijrnnd-  sons ,  y.Bot  eighty  yei.re  of  age  when  th-s  wpe 

written  tolls  this  little  story;-  -\  ... 

>  in  the  yea r  1063  thic  grand-  son  anted  bj  h'n  prnnd- 1  other 

to  accompany  him  on  a  trip  overland  to  visit  the  homo  o,  the 
„,ra„t,t  daughter,  :.xs  VI ng  C.  AmeS  who  lived  some  twenty  live 
mil ef -“way.  fhat  hr.  a  long  days  drive  through  tne  woods  end 
nrimitlve  roads  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  an  early  a  -art.  in 

:der. to  get  there  by  night  fall, so  o'fi  Tuesday  morning  very  early 
grandfather  and  grandson  started  out^w^Hi  1  Old  :J  1  *  end  the 
open  buggy?  grandfather  w Iking  and  yfte  ten  year  old  grand  son 
driving  the  hors 3 (  the  first  time  in  He  lif  ).  To  the  youngster 
it  was  an  episode  of  a  lifetime  but  (.they  arrived  in  due  course 
of  time.  The  next  day  a  trip  was  planned  to  the  city.  This  city 
was  Tcntonville  [  now  Teuton}  rod  to^twe  boy  brought  up  in  the 
woods,  i t  was  a  real  city.  (  Let  me  say "here  the  boy  was  Ames  A. 
Hob 1  ns on. )  The  trip  won  -.node  in  a  two  eboted  buggy  (  call’ 
democrat  wagon)  drawn  by  two  heroes  over  ^  stage- line  plank 
road  with  refrcsVuieu  c  a  tan  do  every  three  $r  four  mi  leu,  and 


pn 

ofd 
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V  v-» 


they 


en  *  r 


v,t  e  refreshments,  always  fwi  th  something  to 
On  the  fourth  day  Old  111  was  again  hi 


tolled 


U  V* 

wash  them  down. 

to  the  buggy  for  the  return  journey  .  *7e  {  mu  a  t  take  k*  me  here 

to  try  and  describe  the  stage  coach?  and  plank  road.  the  stage 
coach  was  drawn  by  four  horses  with  a  driver  sitting  h’  t  h  up 
cn  h  seat  in  front  of  the  top  of  the  coach.  Of ten times  when  the 
‘are  conch  v/t.a  crowded  two  or  three  men  would  ride  n*  h  the 


s  r. 


carpet  tups. 


driver.  The  top  would  be  covered  with  trunke , 
h’*orea  and  general  baggageas  thi  o  coach  was  the  only  mode 


of 


express  delivery.  There  were  slow  heavy  wagons  to  tranr  port, 
merchandise  to  the  outposts  or  stores  in  the  then  isolated 
sections.  'Hie  inside  of  the  coach  ’would  accomodate  (  or  tolerate) 
ar  many  as  ten  or  twelve  people.  The  plmk  road  *«v:  air.de  of 
heavy  hardwood  planks  about  four  inched  thi  ck  and  eight  feet 
long  and  were  spiked  crosswise  of  they  road  to  long  timbers 
sunk  *n  the  dirt  lengthwise  of  the  read.  Those  pi;  nk  roads 
.ere  necessary  o s  there  v;cs  method  of  drainage  and  in  ti  e  spring 
the  roads  were  impassable  without  th 4  a  method.  O' ten  the  planks 
would  get  loose  and  rattle  so  the  old  stage  coach  could  be  heard 
coming:  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  it  arrived.  There,  were 
'places  widened  in  the  road  called  passing  places  about  every 
half  mile  and  the  arriving  at  the  pass'* ng  place  last  would 
wait,  cr  if  lie  could  not  see  or  hear  any  cne  coming  would 

blow  a  horn  and  lei  ten  for  a  reply.  These  horns  were-  made  from 

the  horns  of  cattle  and  they  he  da  wry  of  blowing  them  so  they  cmrld 
could  be  heard  a  long  distance.  The  women  also  used  these  horns 
to  call  the  men  folk  to  meals  cr  whenever  it  y/ns  nccesLurv. 

The  way  the  horn  was  blown  would  Indicate  to  the  11  e tenor"  why 

the  horn  w*e  to««ng  blown.  -These  pi:  nh  rondo  v/er..  privately 

ou-.lt  and  tmy  one  using  then  paid  about  two  cents  a  rile  for 
the  privilege. 


, 


V 


about 


xlie  writer  (Archie  St*  John;  can  well  remehber  working  on  the 

roads  with  his  father  and  digging  up  the  old  plonks  that  would 
oe  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  frost • 

Grandfather  St,  John,  as  ho  was  known  far  and  wide  in  his  later 
years  wore  a  number  eleven  shoe  and  when  he  wanted  to  measure 
a  log  and  had  no  measuring  stick,  would  put  hie  heel  and  toe 
together  twelve  times  for  kx£db£  twelve  fee  t.  As  has  been 
mentioned  previously  in  this  narrative  he  was  n  large  boned 
man  weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds  although  he  was  not  at 
a^.1  ileshy  *  ’’ s  wiie,  marl  a  wore  a  number  two  shoe  and  al 

1151  pounds* 

Politically  he  was  a  staunch  republican  and  fearless  in  expressing 
his  views,,  In  fact  he  waa  so  'staunch’  as  to  be  radical  and 
intolerate  so  far  as  politics  was  concerned.  11 
heard  to  say  during  the  days  the  rebellion  (1861  to' 1665} 
a  copperhead  (meaning  a  southerner  or  southern  sympathizer)  what 
damn  fools  the  democrats  are  anyhow,  lie  kept  posted  by  reading 
the  current  events  in  the  newspaper  and  always  subscribed  to 
The  Detroit  Tribune.  Telephones , telegraph,  radio,  automobiles, 
airplanes  and  even  railroads  were  unheard  of  at  'this  time. 

Then  Jeff  Davis  was  captured  dressed  in  womans  clothes,  Grandfather 
got  very  excited  and  was  heard  to  remark’  I Ad  like  to  be  there 
and  make  a  rope  of  his  petticaat  and  help  hang  the  dammed  traitor*. 
tVhile  he  was  nut  bp  ok  on  in  expressing  his  views  he  was  not 
quarrelsome  and  would  not  take  part  in  lengthy  political  arguments. 
'Ihen  questioned  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel'  as  to  his  religious 
faith  he  would  generally  remark ’  does  my  name  indicate  that  I 


was  often 
to  1665}  ciamn 


was 


have  faith  *n  religion? 
he  knew  its  contents  and  what 
to  follow  its  teachings. 

Brought  up  in  the  rough  school  of 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was 
’Barly  to  bed  and 

one 


Being  a  great  reader  of  trie  Bible 

expected  of  any  one  who  claimed 


and  wise’1 was 


back- woods  experiences  it  is 
a  man  of  a outspoken  manner, 
early  to  rise  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  xndxwisE 
of  hi  s  f  avori  te  .aayl  ngs . 


of  physique  cut  he  had  a 
hear  him  calling  his  pigs 


to 


Hot  only?  was  he  large  and  powerful 
heavy  voice  and  it  was  not  uncommon 
across  a  mile  section. 

At  seventy  years  he  could  outdo  any 
with  an  axe  and  one  of  his  feats  of 
to  split  1500  rails  with  axe,  maul 
f'encc  rails  were  eleyen  feet  long 

(generally  oak}.  First  he  would  halve  the  log;,  then  quarter 
it  and  split  each  Quarter  into  squares  about  three  or  four 
Inches  square.  All  lands  were  fenced  either  in  this  manner  or 
vri  th  large  stumps  placed  in  a  row,  in  grandfathers  day. 

His  life  was  one  round  of  helping  others,  and  many  times  at  his 


of  his  sons  or  sons- in- law 
strength  and  endurance  was 
and  v/ecLve  in  a  day.  The^e 
and  split  from  large  logs. 


own  discomfort  and  expense 


When 


he  was  77  years  old  his  wife 


Uarla  passed  sway  and  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life  with 
hia  youngest  con,  Alanson  Gmi th v  (father  of  writer)  on  the  old 
homestead  that,  he  had  cleared  and  that  meant  so  much  to  him. 

I  was,  six  years  old  when  grandfather  died  and  remember  him  as 
an  old  bent  man  with  a  cane' whose  one  chore  was  to  feed  the 
chickens  and  many  a  time  the  grandsons  would  run  among  the 
chickens  when  he  was  feeding  them  and  he  v/ould  say’  drat  ye 
I’ll  cane  ye  if  I  catch  ye’.  (Be  wouldnt  hurt  one  of  us  or 
allow  any  one  else  to,  including  our  parents  if  le  could 
prevent  it). 


// 


onK  January th.  1884  lie  passed  quietly  aw ay ,  •  n  o  t  because  of 
any  particular  Illness,  Dut  just  because  lie  had  finished* 

/.round  Ms  coffin  were  gathered  children,  grandchildren  and 
great  grab  dr  children*  his  /funeral  was  preached  by  h’s  life- 
friend  act#  J  •  ^  •  Rent  v/no, :  In  giving  his  hnbi  tuary  said*  I 
have  known  Alan son  ot .  John  for  a  great  many  years  vnd  know  him 
ciE  a  znon  vvho  was  charitable,,  helpjul  to  the  needy,  v.  ^ood 
provider, a  kind  husband  and  a  very  Indulgent  parent*  "  lie  was 
burled  in  the  flushing  ceinethery  beside  his  wife  Marla  and  thus 
vps  laid  to  rest  one  who  did  his  tesk  In  the  world  asking  no 
favors  and  talcing  tilings  as  he  found  them*  By  unflinchingly 
facing  each  task  as  it  came  to  him,  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  present  enjoyment  of  those  now  living  In  the  neighborhood 
where  he  spent  his  life. 


The  following  story  was  written  by  Amos 
Ye  1 e  largely  responsible  for  the  facts 
in  this  biography.  It  was  Amos  who  cut  the 
cane. 


A.  hob  ins  on  z  grand  son 
and  stories  related 
wood  and  made  the 


T1IK  8  TORY  OF  GR/JIDFA?}  MRS  CARR  (AS  TOLD  BY 


THE 


CARF) 


This  cane  is  now  in  the  possession  cf\ the  Association. 


•v 


*1 


v/as  once  a  straight  little  shag  bark  M  ok  cry  wi  tVf  a.  desire 
to  be  big  and  produce  a  crop  of  nuts  but  one  day  in  1870  a  lad 
of  16  years  came  along  and  cut  rae  off  just  above  the  earth.  As 
many  a  lad  has  done  before,  he  trimmed  me>clej»r  of  limbs  and 
took  me  home  not  knowing  what  use  he  could  make  of  me.  Cn  reaching 
home  he  saw  his  mother  washing  clothes  and  se  he  saw  the  boiler 
foam  over  he.  decided  I  would  make  grandfather  fa  fine  cane  if  I 
could  be  properly  shaped,  so  he  put  my  tough/jiLnd  in  the  holler 
with  the  clothes.  El  b  mother  asked  him  why  he  had  put  that  stick 
in  the  clothes  boiler,  and  lie  repli  edgthat  he,  would  like  to 
make  grandfather  a  cane  *  f  he  could' bend  the  lend  of  the  stick 
that  was  in  the  boiler,  so  I  was  boiled  with  the  clothes  until 
my  wood  was  soft  and  pliable  and  then  placed  in  a  form  the  lad  had 


made  ready.  I  w*?h  left  there  two  or  three  months  end 


when 


taken  out 


,  to  the  lads  joy  and  surprise  I  was  bent  in  the  proper  shape 
for  a  erne.  Then  came  the-  process  of  shaping  me  and  after  patient 
labor  b$  the  lad  I  was  taken  to  the  village  jeweler,  r .  C.S. 

Pond  for  a  name  plate  and  when  the  flu?.  1  touches  were  put  on 
I  was  ready  to  be  presented  to  Grandad,  lie  took  me  up  looked 
me  over  carefully  and  remarked  to  the  lad  1 well  boy,  that  just 
fits  my  old  egme  hand  exactly*.  I  was  then  placed  behind  the 
door  to  replace  the  old  broom  handle  and  was  grandfathers  constant 
companion  until  his  death  in  1884. After  his  death,  by  consent  of 
the  *lad’  who  whittled  me  out,  I  ts z  left  in  the  possession  of 
Alans  on  Smith  St.  John  whose  comp  uni  oh  1  became  until  hie  dearth 
in  1005  after  which  I  was  returned  to  Amos  Robinson  wh o  40 
years  before  hud  mafe  me  from  a  hickory  tree.  I  was  later 
presented  by  him  to  the  St.  John  Reunion  Associatl on* as  a 
historic  relic. 


Biography  of  Maria'  Robbins  St.  John. 


/ 


Mar*  a  Robbins  v.as  supposedly  born 
April  18th.  1805.  (  for  marriage 
Fer  schooling  must,  of  necersity, 


In  Onondaga  County, New  York 
see  biography  of  Alar.son). 
hove  been  limited  but  the 


■ 


. 


cxa^lenep  dT?  ?  ;'uab?n^’  ln  the  school  of  back-w6ods 

c  ♦  U,?f  l5,;r  uuty  durin6  the  years  tn  Austlnborgh 
..cdin„  County,  Ohio  as  well  as  during  her  active  years  In  g 

Michigan,  to  spin  tne  wool  (home  grown)  into  yarn  and  cloth 

“!  ta?U4‘he  W°P  lnt0  *«"  dockings  and  clothing 

eni-'ro  tnally,  and  surely  it  was  no  small  task  for  the 
,  v  xe  and.  mother,  let  us  look  hack  for  o  moment  on  the 
little  log  home  as  we.  In  our  minds  eye,  watch  this  womanwho 
c.s  .ot  mother  ox  thirteen  children,  took  the  wool  as  it  came  from 
the  sheepc  back  wash  it/,  card  (comb)- it  Into  mis  and  then 
spin  the  rolls  into  yarn  and  weave  the  yarn  Into  cloth,  cut, 

I ’  t  and  sew  the  cloth  Into  clothing  for  the  whole  family.  She 
could  sp-Ti  flax  as  well  as  wool  and  "both  were  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  4 or  tne  different  uses  in  those  early  day  homes.  Cf 
course  the  daughters  were  schooled  in  nil  these  arts  arid  were 
able  tox  render  much  assistance  in  caring  for  the  children  as 
they  came.  During  the  years  from  1840  to  lr\90,  the  records  * 
show, ,  oehe  gave  birth  to  six  children  and  buried  five.  This 
must  have  been  a  great  strain  on  her  both  physically  and  mentally 
but  she  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty  f*ve  in  average  health. 

ITer  youngest  daughter  married  in  1.P6 1  and  left  home  and  she 
again  called  upon  to  do  her  own  house  work,  or  engineer  doing 
It  and  this  continued  until  18*79  when  her  youngest  son  Alanson 
Smith  married  and  brought  his  hr*de  to  the  old  homestead. 

Daria  did  tak*  kindly  to  the  new  daughter-in-law  at  first  and 
she  and  Alanson  moved  by  themselves  in  one  part  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  long,  however  until  the  cheerful  kind  end  patient 
disposition  of  the  daughter- i n- lav;  won  the  old  lady  over  and  she 
came  to  love  her  as  her  own  daughter  and  tie}*  lived  happily 
ever  after. 

liar  i  a  was  member  cf  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Flushing  and 
was  a.  regular  attendant  for  many  years. 

The  golden  wedding  of  Alanson  and  Daria  took  place  at  the  old 
homestead  ans  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair,  there  being  present 
more  than  forty  of  the  children  and  grand  chi  Idren.  At  the  time 

cf  the  gpldeh  wedding  anniversary  there  were  fifty  two  descendahts 
The  balance  cf  Mari  a’  s  life  was  spent  in  peace  and  quiet  with 
her  husband  at  the  old  homestead  or  visiting  among  her  children 
and  grand  children  who  loved  her  very  dearly.  Cn  the  8th.  day 
of  duly  1878  she  p&ssedx  away  at  the  age  of  seventy  three  and 
was  laid  to  rest  beside  theses  who  preceeded  her,  ther  to 
rest  until  the  final  summons. 

Ate  has  been  previously  mentioned  Alanson  and  Maria  were  the 
parents  of  thirteen  chi  Idren.  At  the  time  this  was  written  in 
1946  there  were  shout  COO  living  descendants 
These  experiences  have  been  written  so  that  the  generations 
that  follow  may  get  some  idea  of  the  manner  of  living, and 
hardships  encountered  by  these  hardy  pioneers  who  braved  the 
all  but'  unsurmoun table  difficulties  of  those  pioneer  days. 


CV Idren  of  Alanson  and  Daria  bobbins  St.  John 


Narjoe 

Will! mm  K.  St.  John 
Mary  ..  Rhodes 


Mirth 

10-  29-1B27 
6-  9- 182 9 


Death 


191 

19 


. 


Electa  J* 

Robinson 

10-15-1830 

12-28-1895 

Joseph  R 

St.  John 

£-14-1832 

1-29-1886 

Polly  Ann 

Cinklin 

10-28-1833 

l 

Triplets 

no  record 

no  record 

Seymour 

St.  John 

1-30-1835 

f 

Luther  R. 

St.  John 

.3-14-1838 

l- afe- 1849 

Leonides 

St.  John 

3-  3-1840 

?r  24-  1849 

A1  an  son  Smith  St.  John 

i(  *10-11-1841 

1-86-1905 

Huey  Aimed a 

St.  John 

\  11-19-1844 

0-1921 

Up  to  thid 

point  in  this 

history  rnd  bi 

o^raphy  the  inform a 

is  generaland  ^  of 
and  •  lari  a  St.  John* 
will  deal  v/i  th  each 


interest  to  all  descendants  $fx  Alanson 
Any  further  information  that' is  compiled 
of  the  above  named  descendants  separately 


f 
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BIOGRAPHY  Of  /-LANS OH  Sill TH  ST,  JOHN. 


He  was  the  ninth  child  of  Alanson  and  Llaria  and  was  born  in  1841 
about  two  jreara  after  their  arrival  in  ilicViigon.  Doubtless  the 
first  little  log  shock  was  &ftBtrxf&2K±  still  their  dwelling 
place  and  he  must  have  spent  hie  babyhood  and  younger  jsears 
with  a  great  deal  of  self- denial  as  there  were  bo  mouths  to  fill 
As  a  child  he  was  familiar  with  the  eild  life  that  so  thickly 
surrounded  their  farm.  Indians  were  very  common  and  could  be 
seen  daily  traveling  past  the  little  home.  Almost  daily  a  squaw 
(female  Indian)  would  call  at  the  house  to  trade  boskets  and 
other  wares  (  the  Indians  were  skilled  at  weaving)  for  articles 
they  could  eat  or  use.  H* s  father  was  always  ready  to  trade  with  ±h 
them  and  wsa  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  the  i nd i an s  because  of 
his  fair  dealing  and  sense  of  justice.  Smith  (as  he  was  known) 
knew  the  names  and  habits  of  all  the  wild  animals  and  often  saw 
them  rosming  through  the  woods  or  *  clearings .  There  were  deer, 
bear,  wolf,  fox,  skunk,  coon,  all  species  of  sruirrels,  pheasants, 
and  many  others,  including  wild  turkey  besides  hundreds  of  specie 
of  birds.  He  often  shot  wild  turkey  for  the  family  table  and 
chased  families. of  coon  from  the  corn  patch  or  garden  in  the 
day  time.  He  was  the  father  of  the  narrater  who  has  often  haard 
him  relate  a  story  that  even  yet  i  s  rather  hail*-  rai  sing.  While 
going  through  the  woods  hunting  for  the  cov/3  about  two  miles  from 
home  he  jumped  upon  an  olu  log  to  listen  for  the  cow- bell (  ax  bell 
strapped  around  of  the  neck  of  one  of  the  coW  so  they  could  be 
traced  by  the  i?ound)  and  hearing  •?  noise  at  his  feet  he  looked 
down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  log  and  saw  a  Isrge  black  bear  £ms 
just  awakening  i'rpra  an  afternoon  nap.  He  srtd  he  was  co  scared 
he  could  neither  scream  or  run  so  he  just  looked  at  the  bear  and 
the  bear  looked  at  him.  Goon  the  bear  turned  and  started  to  trot  awa 
away  and  with  his  hair  standing  on  end,  or  so  it  seamed,  he  ran 
or  rather  flew  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Kis  father  owned  a  dog  that  was  part  wolf  and  although  he  was 
small  he  would  tackle  anything  regardless  of  size. 

The  dog  would  often  couit  home  with  hi  8  flesh  torn  where  he  had 
been  fighting  with  seme  large  animal.  In  the  doer  cf  most  early 
settlers  was  a  hole  called  a  cat- hole  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  family  dog  or  cat  t;o  run  out  or  in  »t.  will.  It  generally 
had  a  piece  of  cloth  fastened  at  the  top  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

One  Extremely  cold  winter  bight  the  dog*  who  slept  by  the  fire¬ 
place,  with  a  sharp  bark  and  growl  went  out  through  the  cat- hole 
and  Alii th  hearing  him  knew,  some thi ng  was  wrong.  Following  as  rlsru 
closely  as  possible  ti  th  a  gun  Gen*  th  found  the  dog  about  a  quarter 
mile  away,  where  the  wolves  had  caught  ‘"killed  and  quartered  a 
deer  and  gone  with  three  Quarters,  leaving  one  quarter  which 
they  could  not  get  on  account  of  the  dog.  Smith  said  the  deer 
had  been  cut  as  neatly  as  could  have  been  done  wyth  a  knife. 

This  was  the  environment  in  which  her  th  (as  Vie  v/ais  knovmjgrew 
to  manhood.  He  secured  Vile  limited  education  along  with* his 
brothers  and 


» -c 


sisters  in  the  crude  country  school  known  as  the 


Richardson  school  about  one  mile  south  of  the  village  of 
-lushing.  Then  he  was  about  twenty  one  years  of  age  he  left 
the  old  home  to  learn  the  harness  makers  trade  wi  th  Jacob  Ximmell 

thHvt  VU1'lg<i  of  pushes.  "e  was  somewhat  of  a  leader  ranonn 
too  young  men  and  boys  and  had  a  host  of  friends.  Inside  work 


■ 


J?*3£g„*s 

■  •  ■ 


ng  the 


’e_  sed  1  fringe,  ouafrti  ti‘es 

.'Tie 
r  his 
ml  th 

,,f  m,lh„  ..  ..-L  -  ,  "  "  ■■  - . life 

It  was  a  *1  e aft* 4  o\i?i*  B fi o2*S eS0^?^ oJ1  ti&dJ1  r  £  dmtod frsg  l  f  thr.t 

was  the  indirect  cause  of  h*c  death*  Being  anxious  to  have 
a  certain  field  plowed  before  the  fall  snow  .came  and  hin  son 
being  busy  w*  th  other  farm  work,  he  set  out  to  plow  the  field 
on  a  cold  Cctob e r  d ey .  The  h o r z a  s  j  e  rk  a d  him  eo  mu  ch  th  a t 

he  contracted  &cir,t*c  rheumatism  arid  It  eventually  turned  to 
dropsy  and  caused  his  death  on  the  26 th.  day  of  Jai  uary  1905. 
KIs  funeral  was  hold  at  the-  old  homestead,  hi  a  six  s6m;  acting 
as  pnll«be;  rers  and  ho  v/as  laid  at  rest  In  the  old  family  plot 
5  n  in.  u  s  Vi  1  n  g  c  c  n  c-  ta  t  e  ry  - 
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“*>  ,*\  T  W  O  V7  T 
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i>  o  -  < 


fh.h  *708  born  near  Jeadcvlll e,  Pennsylvania. 


in 


the 


19  th 


of  .turns 


If' 56, 


fchi=  eldest  daughter  of  Clark  and 


day 
ho t ter 


and  was  of  Pennsylvania  ..utch  (probably  Holland)  descent.  Per 
father  was  a  large  very  da'. k  skinned  man  with  heavy  coal  black 
curly  hair  and  full  black  beard.  ’Ms  grand  children  called  him 
black  grandpa •  Tien  A ‘.halt a  wut  1C  years  old  they  aov^d  to 
Genesee  County  mid  settled  n  the  old  stsce  road  'bout  four 
miles  west  of  flushing.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  12  and 
she  was  left  with  the  care  of  three  younger  children.  Only 
those  who  have  been  orphaned  at  such  an  early  t ge  and  under 
euch!  prl  ml  ti  ve  c*  rcums  tanees  can  understand  the  lonUnees  this 
girl  must  have  felt,  not  only'  at  losing  her  mother  hut  at 
having  thrust  upon  her  the  responsibility  of  mother* ngtbcse 
three  orphaned  babies.  How  well  end  faithfully  ehc  d i d  her 
job  y<\s  often  told  by  these  same  three  when  they  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  and,  womanhood* 

To  have  known  her  *n  her  school  days  wub  to  know  a  friend  with 
a  kindly  word  and  a  pleasant  smile  for  r very body  •  As  .  I  /write 
these  words  X  can  think  of  no  greater  tribute  to  pay  to  her 
than  to  say  she  was  any  1  uy  mot)  cr 1  and  though  she  has  been 
gone  over  forty  year a,  the  tears  start  as  I  think  of  service 
and  devotion  that  caused  her  to  give  up  life  at  the  age  of  51 
because  site  overtaxed  her  strength  in  caring  for  her  large 
family.  During  her  years  of  married  life  she  node  n  host  of 
friends  by  her  kindly  spirit,  her  appreciation  of  those-  who 
worked  for  her  in  tr  r  home  an  well  as  the  needy  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  long  Illness  of  her  husband  was  do  great  a  strain 
on  her  overworked  system  that  soon  after  he  died  she  contracted 
a  heart  ailment  that  turned  to  dropsy  and  caused  her  death. 


j 


II 


\  She  passed  away  on  the  17th  day  of  Uarbh  1906  on  her  71st 

wedding  anniversary.  The  funeral  was  held  at  The  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Flushing  and  she  buried  beside  her  husband 
in  the  Flushing  Cemetery.  The  fibblowing  hi  n  well- deserved 
tribute  written  by  Jrs  C.L.A.  Bentley  a  life  long  friend 


Her  loving  voice  is  silent. 
Is  hushed  forevermore 
Te  cannot  hear  her  greetings 
As  in  the  days  of  y ore; 

She  cannot  whisper  comfort 
In  this  all- crush4ng  grief, 
Nor  hid  us  look  to  heaven 
For  present  sure  relief. 


The  mother  heart  so  loyal 
In  joy  or  earthly  i Ilf. 9 
Ah  strange  *  hs  deep  dread 
That  all  our  be*ng&  fill. 

1 Ti s  well  she  cannot  hear 
’ Ti s  well  she  cannot  know 
Now  much  you  mourn  your  loved  one, 
Mow  deep  this  •prreserit  woe. 


si lence 
you, 


The  •J  i  Ji  J«t»  y  hands  are  folded 
Ah ove  th e  pu 1 h el ea 3  br e as t , 


Femcraber  she  i  s  dwelling 
.eyond  the  pearly  gates  r 


At  last  in  peace  they  res*  * 


*  9 


v  ^  - 

Their  li fes  work  nobly  ffni ehedChu’ll  surely  watch  your  coming, 

Sh  €*11  h  a v  e  not  1  c  n  g  t  o  w  rJ  t , 

Bo  strive  v.lth  oil  your  powers 
T c  gain  a  home  ah o v e , 

“here  comes  no  pain  or  parting 
But  all  Is  joy  and  love 


•  >7c  more  to  toil  at  duties 


rf-y  t 

i  .  I  '  *6  V 


v;  1 1 1  i  n  gl  y  «  «• Y-  *  ' ' r-  ” 19 


V?  C'Tt  (  u  li  C  , 

Until  in  all  life*  1  shore 
they  had  the  victory  won. 


Vj  r /■*/"»•»>  f  “VT 'T*  «'\T»  T  •’V  .T  '  rT* 

JO  j-JCiit.-..  r  i  *>u  u.'.iumJki 


•pr  ;  *1  * 


*.  >  X  * 


ro: 


.  ’  j. 


Nero.  as  he  -.van  always  known,  was  lorn  on  thr  town  Hue  road 
later  known  as  the  Potter  road,  one  tu'lv.  south  and  one  and  one- 
half  nii'les  west  of  Flushing*  was  the  eldest  of  eight 

children  of  Alans  on  h*  and  'tin  lie  ]• *  ht.  holm .  they  lived 

on  an  eighty  acre  farm  a  part  of  the  land  first  owned  by  his 
grand  *  father  •  Fiuch  oX*  it  was  still  new  and  contained  many  s  turn  >s 
and  stones .  Tm.  ro  was  a  great  duel  of  s  tone- pi ck*ng  and  stump- 
riicd  rc'  ml  the  b o v e  ‘would  i  one  ti  ate  hrn*.  1  *.  s  tones  ’ 1 u  i  'G 
blood  would  show  through  tVx*  r  finger  tip?.  Ic./h.  too:  muc  c  of 
the  lead  so  f-\v  cr  working  horses  concerned  and  IBs  job  was 

caring1  for  the'korsee  of  which,  h  *  h  father  generally  owned  from 
foul-  to  e i : fk  t .  1. 1  k t  his  f v th c r  « ; e  had  a  th o r o u gh  un d <  j« s  t a n d i  n g 

of  horses  and  knew  a  geod  one  when  h«  ar.’  it*.  H«  education 
was  gained  mostly  «n  the  rural  school  although  he  epent  a  limited 
time  attending  school  in  Plus ring  ■  chocl .  v.-ae 

much  the  same  as  any  ordinary  country  hoy  nlthougn  eeemea  t.o 
his  parents  sometimes  ,s  though  he  could  find  more  a-  ecn-ei  than 
the  ordinary  lad.  In  one  instance  the  hoys  the  da  string  to  a 
COWS  tail  and  a  sled  on  the  end  cs  the  string  frightening  tne 
cow  so  badly  she  jumped  the  barn  yard  fence  and  tur'u  herself 
in  a  «now  bank.  Thor*-  were  many  extraordinary  pranks  t*hrt 
could  be  nnudicra ted .  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Belding, 
Hctiigan  and  secured  employment  in  the  dlk  chills.  Ve  soon  became 
a  foreman  and  would  boubtlees  have  aede  good  in  the  trade  hod 
not  his  father  made  sc  much  fuse  that  he  came  back  to  the  i  a  rm . 
pe  worked  at  home  on  thr  farm  *n  the  summer  and  the  boys  cut  wood 
winters.  they  also  would  buy  wood  from  the  farmers  and  draw  it 
to  Flint  and  sell  it  during  the  winter  months.  In  this  wr.y 
they  got  money  for  clothing  end  spending.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  allowances  from  the  home  treasury • 


4  >j  •£ 
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me  wages  pal  d  by  the  farmers  for  bov  labor  waa  7ron  fifty 
cents  to  one  doll&r  a  day  and  dinner  although  nourtU-if.s  it 
was  aeceaoar,.  to  carry  a  luuc’ 

1  n  C"  :•  e  oi  tv  where  were 

v-j t * e  oi  ^  o  oy  > j.  *  m  c .  1 1 .  >i o  # 

At  the  uf:f;  of  about 

i  .•£"*•. Uc*u  on  i< i . e  i j ( r  1  >. 

ciouf .  of  IVlusjhl :ig.  re  was  successful  at  to;  job  raid  rcumi  rn  d 
with  them  several  years,  burl  ag  thi  g  ti  me  he  beca.no  interested 
in  local  )ol  ?  t *  cs  and  or.  count;  «.-f  nan  i  &  tance  rendered  to  a 


j** . 
JL  i 


;  'I  'uiK‘. 

•  iCVli  S' 

having  Uved 

gh  o  r 

he  v/  .s  a 
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ALANSON  ST.  JOHN 
FLUSHING  PIONEER 

from  Archie  St.  John* 

"Lineage  and  Biography  of  St.  John  Family."  19U6 
Typed  at  the  Flint  Public  Library  May  U,  1967 


Was  born  at  Fabiu3  in  Onondaga  County  New  fork  June  22nd.  1801  and  died 
at  Flushing  Genesee  County  Michigan  January  8th.  1881*  •  He  was  married  to 
Maria  Robbins  January  23th.  1827.  They  spent  the  first  three  years  of 
their  married  life  at  Fabius  where  their  first  child  Henry  was  bora. 

The  narrator  has  driven  through  this  section  of  New  fork  and  it  is  known 
as  the  most  hilly  portion  of  tne  state.  In  1330  Alanson  and  Maria  left 
their  home  and  friends  at  Fabius  and  bravely  facing  the  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  travel  in  that  nay,  went  either  by  ox  or  horse  team  to  Austin- 
borgh,  Median  County  Ohio.  There  is  no  record  of  their  stay  in  Ohio 
except  his  father  followed  iiir.i  there  and  died  there  as  recorded  above. 
Hearing  of  the  vast  regions  of  government  lands  in  Michigan,  he  got  to¬ 
gether  what  he  could  carry  in  a  wagon  ana  about  1339>  with  his  wife  and 
six  children  made  his  way  to  what  was  then  a  new  unbroken  wilderness. 

Few  of  us  living  today  can  even  in  a  small  measure,  realize  what  such  a 
journey  meant.  They  arrived  eventually  in  Flint.  It  was  there  in  1339 

\ 

in  the  unbroken  forest,  they  began  the  building  of  a  home  that  was  the 
beginning  of  what  we  today  enjoy.  The  modern  house,  the  spacious  barns, 
the  broad  fields  free  from  stump  and  stone  and  teeming  with  an  abundance 
of  foodstuffs,  speak  to  us,  the  fifth  and  sixth  generations,  of  their 
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untiring  effort,  and  we  should  bow  in  reverence  to  those  who  have  made  this 
prosperity  possible*  (Record  of  the  children  of  Azel  and  Electa  St*  John 
omitted  aoove. ) 

Sally,  born  March  ldth  1798  diod  August  2Uth  1812 
Julia,  born  August  2Uth  1799  died  March  8th  1852 
Alanson,  born  June  22nd  1801  died  January  8th  188U 
Cyrus  born  March  9th  1803  died  April  29th  1856 
Triplets  born  April  Uth  1805  died  same  date 
Sy lvanus  born  November  Uth  1806  died  April  21st  13U7 
Hiram,  born  June  12th  1809  died  March  21st  1810 
Caroline  bom  February  11th  1811  died  April  28th  1887 
Samuel,  born  August  12th  181U  died  August  2>th  181U 
Lois,  born  October  21st  1816  died  November  16th  1901 

Alanson  St*  John  was  a  powerfully  built  man,  being  six  feet  and  one  inch 
tall  and  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds*  He  was  a  large  boned  spare 
built  man  who  had  the  reputation  of  doing  as  much  work  as  two  ordinary 
men*  Being  obliged  to  cut  his  way  through  the  forest,  he  naturally  became 
skilled  with  the  axe,  in  fact  that  skill  wa3  a  matter  of  considerable  com¬ 
ment  by  his  children  in  their  later  years*  Many  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  had  already  moved  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  wilds  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  so  in  1839  they  made  their  way  by  horse  team  and  with  their  six 
children  to  Flint  Village*  Flint  at  that  time  consisted  of  only  three  or 
four  frame  houses,  some  Indian  Wigwams  and  log  shacks*  He  bought  some 
supplies  at  the  trading  post  which  was  also  the  hotel*  among  his  supplies 
being  a  square  pumpkin  pie,  the  only  pie  in  the  village* 

He  then  continued  his  journey  toward  what  is  now  Flushing  until  he 
came  to  the  home  of  a  cousin,  David  Fenoyed  by  name  who  lived  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Hinkley  farm  about  one  mile  east  of  Flushing*  Here  he  and 
his  family  rested  for  a  short  time  while  Alanson  lookeu  around  for  a  place 
to  make  his  home*  He  decided  on  what  later  Decame  known  as  the  Alanson  St* 
John  farm*  There  was  a  road  only  to  the  Jim  Hosie  farm  about  one  mile 


south  west  of  Flushing  and  it  is  said  he  literally  cut  his  way  through  the 
forest  about  two  more  miles  to  his  new  home.  This  home  consisted  of  160 
acres  of  land  and  was  all  an  unbroken  wilderness,  there  being  only  Indian 
trails  following  the  streams.  His  first  job  was  to  cut  the  timber  and  with 
the  help  of  friends,  build  a  log  shack  to  house  his  family  during  that 
first  Michigan  winter.  His  nearest  neighbor  was  two  miles  distant  and  it 
is  reported  folks  came  from  as  far  as  ten  miles  to  assist  in  the  building 
of  that  log  house. 

He  spent  his  first  winter  cutting  brush  and  trees  so  that  he  could 
plant  a  garden.  He  worked  for  others  much  of  the  time  that  first  year 
logging  and  clearing  and  received  in  payment  such  commodities  and  eatables 
as  they  had  to  give  in  exchange  for  work.  In  due  course  of  time  he  cleared 
his  own  land  around  the  cabin  and  used  the  logs  to  build  a  larger  and  better 
log  house,  covering  this  second  house  with  'pine  shakes'.  There  was  no 
pine  on  his  farm  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  five  miles  to  get  the  pine  to 
roof  his  new  home.  These  'shakes  we re  split  pine  slabs  about  two  feet 
long  and  six  to  eight  inches  wide  and  were  lapped  about  half  and  nailed 
to  poles  laid  crosswise. 

People  began  to  move  on  to  the  surrounding  'farms*  within  a  couple 
of  years  there  was  a  continuous  round  of  logging  bees  it  being  necessary 
to  build  barns  as  well  as  houses.  The  houses  all  had  stone  fireplaces. 

These  were  built  near  the  outside  wall  of  the  house  and  a  stone  or  some- 

\ 

times  a  stick  and  mud  chimney  was  built  up  above  the  roof  along  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  logs.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  tnese 
chimneys  were  built  of  stone  with  clay  for  mortar  to  about  three  feet 
above  the  fireplace  and  finished  with  sticks  of  wood  laid  to  form  a 
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square  and  plastered  with  wet  clay  both  inside  and  outside  so  the  wood 
would  not  burn. 

The  cooking  was  done  over  the  fireplace  in  a  kettle  hung  on  a  crane 
or  crooked  iron  which  could  be  swung  away  from  the  fire  when  filling  or 
emptying.  Bread  was  baked,  potatoes  cooked  and  meat  boiled  all  in  this 
same  kettle.  Sometimes  cakes  and  bread  were  oaked  by  heatin^  stones  as 
hot  as  possible  and  then  they  were  buried  with  the  cake  or  bread  dough  in 
the  hot  ashes  or  in  the  ground. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  be  obliged  to  shake  the  snow  from  the 

bed  clothes  before  ^etting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning.  The  log  houses  and 

barns  were  built  by  crossing  the  logs  at  the  corners  and  it  was  nearly 

always  Alanson's  job  to  notch  the  log3  at  the  corners  30  tney  would  fit 

tightly  and  lay  close  together.  The  cracks  or  openings  between  the  logs 

was  filled  inside  and  outside  with  clay  wet  and  mixed  into  a  mortar  and 

was  nearly  as  hard  as  stono  when  dried  by  the  sun  and  fire.  Windows  in 

many  cases  were  holes  cut  through  the  logs  and  covered  with  thin  white 

cloth  to  let  in  the  light  and  keep  out  flies  and  mosquitoes.  In  winter 

# 

these  holes  were  boarded  up  tightly  to  keep  out  the  cold.  When  impossible 
to  got  sawed  lumber  for  door3  the  timber  was  split  and  hewed  or  smoothed 
with  an  axe  until  it  was  of  the  required  thickness,  the  hinges  on  the 
doors  being  made  of  animal  skins  cured  or  dried  by  a  process  known  to 
these  early  settlers.  The  door  swung  in  and  a  heavy  wooden  bar  was  placed 
across  the  inside  to  lock  the  aoor  against  intruders  or  prowling  animals. 
Floors  -were  made  of  a  small  logs  split  in  half  and  laid  the  round  side 
down,  the  top  side  being  smoothed  with  an  *Adz',  a  special  tool  with  a 
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handle  made  for  that  purpose*  The  people  were  much  troubled  by  wild 
animals  and  venison  (deer  meat)  was  much  easier  to  obtain  than  pork* 

Beef  in  those  days  was  considered  a  real  luxury*  Many  times  a  pack  or 
drove  of  wolves  would  kill  a  deer  near  enough  to  the  house  so  the  settler 
could  chase  them  with  gundog  in  time  to  get  the  better  parts  of  the  deer 
before  leaving  the  carcass  to  the  wolves. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  about  Alans on,  hearing  an  unusual  noise 
at  the  barn,  went  out  to  find  a  bear  in  his  pig  pen  after  his  only 
pig*  He  had  no  ammunition  for  his  *  muzzle  loader1  and  saying  'i3ruin 
you  canr  have  my  pig*  he  climbed  into  the  pen  and  drove  the  bear  out 
with  a  club. 

At  another  time  he  had  been  at  a  neighbors  more  than  a  mile  away 
to  help  butcher  (kill  pigs  for  food)  talcing  one  of  his  girls  with  him 
to  help  the  lady*  (Their  ,job  being  to  strip  the  fat  off  the  inwards 
(guts)  of  the  pig  before  tlirowing  them  away). 

As  was  the  custom  when  a  neighbor  helped  at  a  butchering  Alanson 
was  given  a  large  piece  of  fresh  pork  for  their  home  use,  and  as  it 
was  nearly  dark  and  their  path  was  through  the  woods,  it  took  some  real 
nerve  to  carry  a  piece  of  fresh  meat  that  the  wolves  could  smell  for 
miles*  The  way  lead  through  a  strip  of  low  land  and  over  a  small  stream 
with  a  log  laid  across  to  walk  on.  The  wolves  coula  be  heard  plainly 
in  the  woods  around  them  and  Alanson  said  to  the  girl  'you  walk  ahead 
and  I’ll  walk  behind  and  keep  the  wolves  away’  adding  'Snap  you  can't 
have  my  meat'.  As  he  was  accustomed  to  telling  the  story,  a  wolf 
stepped  on  one  end  of  the  log  as  he  stepped  off  the  other  end,  but 
they  arrived  home  safely* 
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Alanson  would  chain  his  oxen  to  a  stump  at  night  so  he  could  find 
them  in  the  morning*  If  the/  got  awa /  it  would  sometimes  take  a  week 
to  locate  them*  One  morning  when  he  went  out  to  release  them  so  they 
could  get  their  breakfast ,  he  found  bear-tracks  nearly  a  foot  long.  The 
oxen  were  big,  but  they  were  too  big  for  the  bear  to  tackle* 

Thus  this  hardy  man  of  the  forest  fought  and  conquered  the  new 
country  making  it  possible  for  us  today  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  this 
generation* 

One  of  his  grandsons,  past  eighty  years  of  age  when  this  was 

9 

written  tells  this  little  story: 

*  In  the  year  1863  this  grandson  was  asked  by  his  grandfather  to 
accompany  him  on  a  trip  overland  to  visit  the  home  of  the  youngest 
daughter,  Mrs*  Wing  C*  Ame3,  who  lived  some  twenty-five  miles  away* 

That  was  a  long  days  drive  through  the  woods  and  primiitive  roads  and 
it  was  necessary  to  get  an  early  start  in  order  to  get  there  by  night 
fall,  so  on  Tuesday  morning  very  early  grandfather  and  grandson  started 
out  with  'Old  Lil1  and  the  open  buggy,  grandfather  walking  and  the  ten 
year  old  grandson  driving  the  horse  (the  first  time  in  his  life).  To 
the  youngster  it  was  an  episode  of  a  lifetime  bub  they  arrived  in  due 
course  of  time*  The  next  day  a  trip  wa3  planned  to  the  city*  This 
city  was  Fentonville  (now  Fenton)  and  to  the  boy  brought  up  in  the  woods, 
it  was  a  real  city*  (Let  me  say  here  the  boy  was  Amos  A.  Robinson. ) 

The  trip  was  made  in  a  two  seated  ouggy  (called  a  democrat  wagon)  drawn 
by  two  horses  over  a  stage-line  plank  road  with  refreshment  stands  every 

three  or  four  miles,  and  they  did  enjoy  those  refreshments,  always  with 
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something  to  wash  them  down*  On  the  fourth  day  Old  Lil  was  again  hitched 
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to  the  buggy  for  the  return  journey#  We  must  take  time  here  to  try  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  stage  coach  and  plank  road.  The  stage  coach  was  drawn  by  four 
horses  with  a  driver  sitting  high  up  on  a  seat  in  front  of  the  top  of  the 
coach#  Oftentimes  when  the  stage  coach  was  crowded  two  or  three  men  would 
ride  with  the  driver#  The  top  would  be  covered  with  trunks,  carpet  bags, 
boxes  and  general  baggage  as  this  coach  was  the  only  mode  of  express  de¬ 
livery.  There  were  slow  heavy  wagons  to  transport  merchandise  to  the  out¬ 
posts  or  stores  in  the  then  isolated  sections#  The  inside  of  the  coach  would 
accommodate  (or  tolerate)  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  people.  The  plank  road 
was  made  of  heavy  hardwood  planks  about  four  inches  thick  and  eight  feet  long 
and  were  spiked  crosswise  of  the  road  to  long  timbers  sunk  in  the  dirt  length¬ 
wise  of  the  road#  These  plank  roads  were  necessary  as  there  was  method  of 
drainage  and  in  the  spring  the  roads  were  impassable  without  this  method. 

Often  the  planks  would  get  loose  and  rattle  so  the  old  stage  coach  could  be 
heard  coming  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  it  arrived.  There  were  places 
widened  in  the  road  called  passing  places  about  every  half  mile  and  them 
arriving  at  the  passing  place  last  would  wait,  or  if  he  could  not  see  or 
hear  anyone  coming  would  blow  a  horn  and  listen  for  a  reply.  These  horns 
were  made  from  the  horns  of  cattle  and  they  had  a  way  of  blowing  them  so  they 
could  be  heard  a  long  distance.  The  women  also  used  these  horns  to  call  the 
men  folk  to  meals  or  whenever  it  was  necessary.  The  way  the  horn  was  blown 
would  indicate  to  the  listener  why  the  horn  was  being  blown.  These  plank 
roads  were  privately  built  and  anyone  using  them  paid  about  two  cents  a  mile 
for  the  privilege. 

The  writer  (Archie  St.  John)  can  well  remember  working  on  the  roads  with 
his  father  and  digging  up  the  old  planks  that  would  be  brought  to  the  surface 
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by  the  frost* 

Grandfather  St*  John*  as  he  was  known  far  and  wide  in  his  later  years 
wore  a  number  eleven  3hoe  and  when  he  wanted  to  measure  a  log  and  had  no 
measuring  stick,  would  put  his  heel  and  toe  together  twelve  times  for  twelve 
feet*  As  has  been  mentioned  previously  in  this  narrative  ho  was  a  large 
boned  man  weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds  although  he  was  not  at  all  fleshy* 

His  wife,  Maria  woro  a  number  two  shoe  and  about  115  pounds  i3  what  she  weighed* 

Politically  he  was  a  staunch  republican  and  fearless  in  expressing  hi3 
views,  in  fact  he  wa3  so  'staunch*  as  to  be  radical  and  intolerate  so  far  as 
politics  was  concerned*  He  was  often  heard  to  say  during  the  nays  the  re¬ 
bellion  (lcJ61  to  1Q65)  ’’damn  a  copperhead  (meaning  a  southerner  or  southern 
sympathizer) ,  what  damn  fools  the  democrats  are  anyhow” *  *  He  kept  posted  by 
reading  the  current  events  in  the  newspaper  and  always  subscribed  to  "The 
Detroit  Tribune”*  Telephones,  telegraph,  radio,  automo biles,  airplanes  and 
even  railroads  were  unheard  of  at  this  time*  V/hen  Jeff  Davis  wa3  captured 
dressed  in  woman’s  clothes.  Grandfather  got  very  excited  and  was  heard  to 
remark  *X'd  like  to  oe  there  and  make  a  rope  of  his  petticoat  and  help  hang 
the  damned  traitor' •  VJhile  he  was  outspoken  in  expressing  his  views,  he  was 
not  quarrelsome  and  would  not  take  part  in  lengthy  political  arguments*  When 
questioned  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel  a3  to  his  religious  faith  he  would 
generally  remark  'does  my  name  indicate  that  I  have  faith  in  religion?'*  Being 
a  great  reader  of  the  Bible  ho  knew  its  contents  and  what  was  expected  of 
anyone  who  claimed  to  follow  its  teachings* 

Brought  up  in  the  rough  school  of  backwoods  experiences  it  is  not  to 
bo  wondered  at  that  he  was  a  /nan  of  outspoken  manner*  'Darly  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise  make3  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wiso*  was  one  of  his  favorite 


sayings* 


' 


Not  only  was  he  large  and  powerful  of  physique  but  he  had  a  heavy 
voice  and  it  wa3  not  uncommon  to  hoar  him  calling  his  pig3  across  a  mile 
section* 

At  seventy  years  he  could  outdo  any  of  his  cons  or  sons-ln-law  with 
an  axe  and  one  of  his  feats  of  strength  and  endurance  was  to  split  1500 
rails  with  an  axe,  maul  and  wedge  in  a  day*  These  fence  rails  were  cloven 
feet  long  and  3plit  from  large  logs,  (generally  oak)*  First  he  would  halve 
the  log,  then  quarter  it  and  split  each  quarter  into  squares  about  three 
or  four  inches  square*  All  lands  were  fenced  either  in  this  ;mnner  or  with 
largo  stumps  placed  in  a  row,  in  grandfathers  day* 

His  life  was  ono  round  of  helping  others,  and  many  times  at  his  own 
discomfort  and  expense*  When  he  was  77  year3  old  ills  wife  Maria  passed 
away  and  he  lived  tho  remainder  of  his  life  with  his  youngest  son,  Alanson 
Smith,  (father  of  writer)  on  the  old  homestead  taat  he  had  cleared  and 
that  meant  so  much  to  him* 

I  wa3  six  years  old  when  grandfather  died  and  remember  niin  a3  an  old 
bent  man  with  a  cane  whoso  one  chore  was  to  feed  the  chickens  and  many  a 
time  the  grandsons  would  run  among  the  c'.ickens  when  he  was  feeding  them 
and  he  would  say  ’drat  ye,  1*11  cane  ye  if  I  catch  ye1*  (Ho  wouldn*t 
hurt  one  of  us  or  allow  anyone  else  to,  including  our  parents  if  he  could 
prevent  it)* 

On  January  3th,  138U,  he  passed  quietly  away,  not  because  of  any 

'  i 

particular  illness,  but  Just  because  he  had  finished*  Around  his  coffin 
were  gathered  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren*  His 
funeral  was  preached  by  his  life-long  friend  Rev*  J*  VJ*  Aent  who,  in 
giving  his  habituary  (obituary)  said  *  I  have  known  A1  a ns on  St*  John  for 


. 


■ 


a  great  many  years  and  know  him  as  a  man  who  was  charitable,  helpful  to 
the  needy,  a  good  provider,  a  kind  husband,  and  a  very  indulgent  parent* • 

He  was  buried  in  the  Flushing  cemetery  beside  his  wife,  Maria,  and  thus 
w&3  laid  to  rest  ono  who  did  his  task  in  the  world,  asking  no  favors  and 
taking  things  as  he  found  them#  fly  unflinchingly  facing  each  task  as  it 
came  to  him,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  present  enjoyment  of  those  now 
living  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  spent  his  life# 

The  following  story  wa3  written  by  A;ao3  A#  Robinson,  a  grandson.  He 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  facts  and  stories  related  in  this  biography. 
It  was  Amos  who  cut  tho  wooo  and  made  the  cane# 


THE  STOftf  OF  JRANDKATHER'3  CAHo  (AS  TOLD  Hi  THE  CANE ) 

This  cane  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Association. 

*1  was  once  a  straight  little  shag  bark  hickory  with  a  desire  to 
be  big  and  produce  a  crop  of  nuts  but  one  day  in  1370  a  lad  of  16  years 
came  along  and  cut  mo  off  just  above  the  earth.  As  ma ,.y  a  lad  has  done 
before,  he  trimmed  me  clear  of  limbs  and  took  mo  home  not  knowing  what  use 
he  could  make  of  me.  On  reaching  home  ho  saw  his  mother  washing  clothes 
and  as  he  saw  the  boiler  foam  over  he  decided  I  would  make  grandfather  a 
fine  cane  if  I  could  be  properly  shaped,  so  he  put  my  tough  end  in  the 
boiler  with  the  clothes.  His  mother  asked  him  why  he  had  put  that  stick 
in  the  clothes  boiler,  and  he  replied  that  he  would  like  to  make  grand¬ 
father  a  cane  if  he  could  bend  tho  end  of  the  stick  that  was  in  the  boiler. 


so  I  was  boiled  with  the  clothes  until  my  wood  was  soft  and  pliable  and 
then  placed  in  a  form  the  lad  had  mado  ready.  I  was  left  thorc  two  or 
three  months  and  when  taken  out,  to  the  lad's  joy  find  surprise,  I  was 
oent  in  the  proper  shape  for  a  canc.  Then  came  the  process  of  shaping  me 


and  after  patient  labor  by  the  lad  I  was  taken  to  the  village  jeweler,  Mr. 

0.  S.  Pond  for  a  narao  plate  and  when  the  final  touches  were  put  on,  I  was 
ready  to  be  presented  to  Grandad*  He  took  me  up,  looked  me  over  carefully, 
and  remarked  to  the  lad  ’Well,  boy,  that  just  fits  my  old  ague  hand  exactly* • 
I  was  then  placed  behind  the  door  to  replace  the  old  broom  handle  and  was 
grandfather’s  constant  companion  until  his  death  un  I33h.  After  his  death, 
by  consent  of  the  *lad*  who  whittled  me  out,  X  was  left  in  the  possession 
of  Alanson  Smith  St.  Jolm  whose  companion  I  became  until  lus  death  in  190$ 
after  which  I  was  returned  to  Amos  Robinson  who  UO  years  before  had  made 


me  from  a  hickory  tree.  I  was  later  presented  by  him  to  the  St. 
union  Association  as  a  historic  relic.* 

« 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  MARIA  R033INS  ST.  JOHN 
( Extract) 


John  Re- 


Maria  Robbins  was  supposedly  bom  in  Onondaga  County,  Now  fork,  April 

Id,  130^.  (For  .uarriage  see  Bio^r&piiy  of  Alanson.)  Her  schooling  must,  of 

necessity,  have  been  limited  but  she  learned,  as  did  her  husband,  in  the 

grim  backwoods  experience.  It  was  her  duty  during  the  years  in  Au3tinborgh 

Medina  County,  Ohio,  as  well  as  during  her  active  years  in  Michigan,  to 

spin  the  wool  (home  grown)  into  yarn  and  cloth  and  weave  and  knit  the  wool 

into  stockings  and  clothing  for  the  entire  family,  and  surely  it  was  no 

3mall  ta3k  for  the  little  wife  and  moths®.  Let  us  1  -ok  back  for  a  moment 

on  the  little  log  homo  as  we,  in  our  mind’s  eye,  watch  this  woman  who,  as 

; 

the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  took  the  wool  as  it  came  from  the  3heep*s 
back,  wash  it,  card  (comb)  it  into  rolls  and  then  spin  the  rolls  into 
yarn  and  weave  the  yam  into  cloth,  cut,  fit,  and  3ew  the  cloth  into  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  whole  family.  3he  could  sp in  flax  as  well  as  wool  and  both  were 


■ 


used  almost  exclusively  for  tho  different  uses  in  those  early  day  homes# 

Of  course,  tho  daughters  were  schooled  in  all  these  arts  and  were  able  to 
render  nuch  assistance  in  caring  for  the  children  as  they  came#  During  tho 
years  from  lBiiO  to  I8p0,  the  records  show,  she  gave  birth  to  six  ciuldren 
and  buried  five.  Thi3  must  have  been  a  great  strain  on  her  both  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally,  but  she  arrived  at  the  a0e  of  fifty-five  in  average 
health.  Ilor  youngest  daughter  married  in  1361  and  left  home  and  she  again  was 
called  upon  to  do  her  own  housework,  or  engineer  doing  it  and  tuis  continued 
until  1375  when  her  youngest  son,  Alanson  Smith,  married  and  brought  his 
bride  to  the  old  homestead#  Maria  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new  daughter- 
in-law  cl  first  end  she  and  Alanson  moved  by  themselves  in  one  part  of  the 
house#  It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the  cheerful  kind  and  patient  dis¬ 
position  of  the  caught or- in-law  won  the  old  lady  over,  and  she  cane  to 
love  her  as  her  own  daughter  and  they  lived  happily  over  after# 

BIOdRAPHY  OF  ALAHSOH  SMITH  ST.  JOHN 

He  was  the  ninth  child  of  Alanson  and  Maria  and  was  born  in  13U1 
about  two  years  after  their  arrival  in  Michigan#  Doubtless  the  first 
little  log  shack  was  still  their  dwelling  place  and  he  must  have  spent  his 
babyhood  and  younger  years  with  a  great  deal  of  self-denial  as  there  were 
so  many  mouths  to  fill#  As  a  child  h©  was  familiar  with  the  wild  life 
that  so  thickly  surrounded  their  farm#  Indians  wore  very  common  and  could 
be  seen  daily  traveling  past  the  little  home#  Almost  daily  a  squaw  (female 
Indian)  would  call  at  the  houso  to  trade  baskets  and  other  wares  (the  Indians 
were  skilled  at  weaving)  for  articles  they  could  eat  or  U3e.  His  father 
wa3  always  ready  to  trade  with  them,  and  was  hold  in  high  esteem  by  all  the 
Indians  because  of  his  fair  dealing  and  sense  of  justice#  Smith  (as  he  was 


. 


known)  knew  the  names  and  habits  of  all  the  wild  animals  and  often  saw  them 
roaming  through  the  woods  or  clearings.  There  were  deer,  bear,  wolf,  fox, 
skunk,  coon,  all  species  of  squirrels,  pheasants,  and  many  others,  including 
wild  turkey  besides  hundreds  of  specie  of  birds.  He  often  shot  wild  turkey 
for  the  family  table  and  chased  families  of  coon  from  the  corn  patch  or 
garden  in  the  daytime.  He  was  the  father  of  the  narrator  who  has  often 
heard  him  relate  a  story  that  even  yet  is  rather  hair-raising,  i'hile  going 
through  the  w^ods  hunting  for  the  cows  about  two  miles  from  home,  he 
jumped  upon  an  old  log  to  listen  for  the  cow-bell  (a  bell  strapped  around 
the  neck  of  one  of  the  neck  of  one  of  the  cows  so  they  could  be  traced 
by  the  sound)  and  he.  ring  a  noise  at  his  feet  he  looked,  down  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  sido  of  the  log  and  saw  a  large  black  bear  Just  awakening  from  an 
afternoon  nap.  He  said  lie  was  so  scared  he  could  neither  scream  or  run 
so  he  just  looked  at  the  bear  and  the  bear  looked  at  him.  Soon  the  boar 
turned  and  started  to  trot  away  and  with  his  hair  standing  on  end,  or  so 
it  seemed,  he  ran,  or  rather  flew,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

His  father  owned  a  dog  that  was  part  wolf,  and  although  no  was  small, 
he  would  tackle  anything  regardless  of  size.  The  dog  would  often  come 
home  with  his  flesh  torn  where  he  had  been  fighting  with  come  large  animal. 
In  the  door  of  most  early  settlers  was  a  hole  called  a  cat-hole  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  family  dog  or  cat  to  run  out  or  in  at  will.  It 
generally  had  a  piece  of  cloth  fastened  at  the  top  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

One  extremely  cold  winter  night  the  dog,  who  slept  by  the  fireplace,  with 
a  sharp  bark  and  g'rowl  went  out  through  the  cat-holo,  and  hearing  him,  wo 
knew  something  was  wrong.  Following  ns  closely  as  possible  with  a  gun, 
Smith  found  the  dog  about  a  quarter  mile  away,  where  the  v/olves  had  caught. 
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killed,  and  quartered  a  deer  and  gone  with  three  quarters,  leaving  one 
quarter  which  the/  could  not  get  on  account  of  the  dog*  Smith  said  the 
deer  had  been  cut  as  neatly  as  could  have  been  done  with  a  knife*  This 
was  the  environment  in  which  Smith  (as  he  was  known)  grew  to  manhood*  He 
secured  his  limited  education  along  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
crude  country  school  known  as  the  "Richardson  School",  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  village  of  Flushing*  When  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
left  the  old  home  to  learn  the  harness  -makers'  trade  with  Jacob  Kimmell  in 
the  village  of  Flushing.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  leader  among  the  young  men 
and  boys  and  had  a  host  of  friends*  Inside  work  was  bad  for  his  health  and 
after  two  years  he  returned  home  where,  with  his  father,  he  went  about  the 
task  of  clearing  the  old  farm* 

At  the  age  of  3U  he  married  Athalia  Hannah  Potter  and  brought  her  to 
the  old  homestead.  They  were  married  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  1875*  and 
she  gave  birth  to  eight  children,  the  narrator  being  one  of  them*  Smith's 
advice  was  often  sought  in  matters  pertaining  to  stock  raising  and  he  was 
considered  a  competent  horse-doctor  or  veterinary  surgeon.  He  raised  large 
quantities  of  stock  himself  and  always  had  especially  good  horses.  The  writer 
recalls  one  time  a  veterinary  surgeon  told  a  neighbor  his  horse  would  die  in 
an  hour  with  chronic  indigestion,  and  Smith,  on  being  called,  gave  the  horse 
a  half  pint  of  'Pain-King'  and  the  horse  was  eating  grass  in  an  hour.  He 
saved  the  life  of  many  a  neighbor's  horse  or  cow  with  his  home  remedies. 

It  was  a  team  of  young  horses  that  he  had  raised  himself  that  was  the 
indirect  cause  of  his  death.  Being  anxious  to  have  a  certain  field  plowed 
before  the  fall  snow  came,  and  his  son  being  busy  with  other  farm  work,  he 
set  out  to  plow  the  field  on  a  cold  October  day.  The  horses  jerked  him  so 
much  that  he  contracted  sciatic  rheumatism  and  it  eventually  turned  to  dropsy 
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cut  wood  winters*  The/  also  would  bu/  wood  from  the  farmers  and  draw  it  to 
Flint  and  sell  it  during  the  winter  months*  In  this  way  the/  got  money  for 
clothing  and  spending*  There  was  no  such  thing  as  allowances  from  the  home 
treasury* 

The  wages  paid  by  the  farmers  for  boy  labor  was  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  a  day  and  dinner*  although  sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  lunch 
along*  Never  having  lived  in  the  city  where  wages  were  higher*  he  was  a  con¬ 
tented  boy*  as  contented  as  the  ordinary  boy  of  his  time* 

At  the  age  of  about  22  he  married  Mary  Etta  Leyda  and  went  as  foraman  on 
the  large  farm  of  Ottaway  Brothers  about  four  miles  south  of  Flushing*  He 
was  successful  at  the  job  and  remained  with  them  several  years.  During  this 
time  he  became  interested  in  local  politics,  and  because  of  assistance  rendered 
to  a  state  office  holder,  he  was  appointed  to  a  job  in  the  Auditor  General* s 
Office  in  Lansing,  Michigan*  He  began  immediately  to  study  to  improve  him¬ 
self  and  his  study  and  office  experience,  together  with  his  natural  executive 
ability,  soon  secured  more  remunerative  employment*  He  worked  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  became  in  due  time  a  Regional  Superintendent* 
Through  the  influence  of  friends  he  secured  the  position  of  General  Manager  for 
the  Colunbu3  Coffin  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  remained  there  several  years. 
He  later  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  where  he  spent  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  He  owned  and  operated  several  roadside  lunchrooms  and  was  known  far  and 

r 

wide  a3  'Uncle  Herb'*  For  some  years  he  was  in  failing  health  and  passed  away 
on  the  23rd  day  of  April  19h2,  and  is  buried  in  the  Royal  Palm  Cemetery  in  St. 
Petersburg. 
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